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of Chester, of York, and of the TWneley manuscript, — and he 
must have known such plays, — he failed to profit substantially 
from their examples of concise selection, lyric freedom, hardy real- 
ism, dramatic suspense, humor, and simple pathos. Upon his work 
as a whole he must bear the following temperate judgment of his 
sympathetic editor: 

" So far as we can judge the author had no other object than to 
oresent a faithful dramatization of the chief events in Old Testa- 
ment history. . . . Dramatic interest is sacrificed to historical 
exactness, and, instead of plays in the true sense of the word, these 
pageants became merely chronicles in dialogue form." 20 

Karl Young. 

University of Wisconsin. 



Edmund Spenser: The Faerie Queene, Booh V, The Legend of 
Artegall or of Justice. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Alfred B. Gottgh, M. A. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. 

The Oxford University Press has done well to continue its ex- 
cellent editions of Spenser by entering on what may be hoped to 
be a series of volumes presenting with full commentaries individual 
portions of his works; and Mr. Gough has earned the thanks of 
Spenserian scholars for editing one book of the Faerie Queene with 
more detailed treatment than it has heretofore received. 

His text is, without substantial change, that of 1596 as repre- 
sented by the reprint of Mr. J. C. Smith. Regrettably, he did not 
take advantage of the limited field to produce a critical text or at 
least to offer the parallel readings of several copies and of the 1609 
folio. The text is, however, accurate and printed in readable type. 
Again regretfully, both introduction and notes fuse together a 
variety of matters, thus made convenient for consecutive reading 
but not for pertinent reference. In his useful list of " Historical 
Events Alluded to in Book V" (1-li), he should not have omitted 
Cantos 3-7, and he might well have put the matter in sections: 
(a) the allegory; (b) relevant data concerning the poet's life with 

M Introduction, pp. 21-22. The latter part of this judgment is applied 
by Professor Brown especially to the pageants of Moyses, Josue, Saul, and 
Elias; but he will not object, I think, to a somewhat more general ap- 
plication. 
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circumstances of composition and publication; (c) aesthetic com- 
ment and criticism; (d) textual notes; (e) glossarial explanations; 
(f ) elucidation of mythological and other allusions. The method 
of Grosart's separate essays here for once points in the right direc- 
tion. As it is, the allegory, for example, nowhere receives clear 
and connected discussion in its two separate aspects, moral and 
historical. 

Mr. Gough rightly directs attention to the timeliness of Book V, 
representing Britain's succor of " the Lady Beige " and her diffi- 
culties with Irish sedition. One expects, and does not find till p. 
270, reference to Professor Greenlaw's article on " Spenser and 
British Imperialism." But the volume is addressed to general 
readers rather than to scholars. The references are almost wholly 
to secondary sources rather than to monographs, such as Professor 
Padelford's articles, " Talus : the Law " and " Spenser's Arraign- 
ment of the Anabaptists." Where discussion of Artegall's deriva- 
tion from the chronicles occurs, reference should be made to the 
late Carrie A. Harper's monograph, The Sources of the British 
Chronicle History in Spenser's Faerie Queene; and in connection 
with Britomart, to M. E. Litchfield's Spenser's Britomart. Editors 
in England too frequently appear unaware of the critical work on 
Spenser which has in recent years become a prominent feature in 
American philological publications. When referring to annotated 
editions it is odd, therefore, to mention those of Child and Dodge, 
but to omit those of J. P. Collier and Grosart. And this neglect 
of accessible information works out in unfortunate statements now 
pretty generally discredited, as (p. vii) " rustic seclusion and love- 
making in the Lancashire dales" (cf. Anglia sxsi), the mention 
(p. viii) of Sidney rather than Leicester as Spenser's patron; 
credulous faith (pp. xiii, xxvi) in a conversation "at the cottage 
of his friend Ludowick Bryskett." 

The edition, in short, will serve well the purposes of students 
rather than of scholars. Before accepting Mr. Gough's general 
agreement with Professor Greenlaw, readers should consult Pro- 
fessor H. S. V. Jones' excellent monograph, Spenser's Defense of 
Lord Grey (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, 1919). It is unfortunate that this did not precede the making 
of Mr. Gough's book. 

Percy W. Long. 

Boston, Mass. 



